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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


FARM  SCIENCE  SI1AP  SHOTS 


HOT  FOR  PUBII  CAT  1011 

AjUTOUITCEMEITT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    These  Snapshots  show  some 
of  the  things  being  done  by  the  scientists  in  State  and  Government  laboratories 
and  experiment  stations.     Some  of  the  findings  of  those  scientists  may  suggest 

to  you  solutions  for  some  of  your  own  farm  problems. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  meat  men  hav|  just  figured  up  the  Nationfs 
production  and  comsumption  of  meat.    They  find  tha^/it  hadn't  been  for  plenty  of 
pork,  we  might  have  had  a  neat  shortage  last  year.    Beef  slaughter  fell  off  even 
more  last  year  than  it  did  the  year  before,     vve  ate  much  less  beef  and  veal,  just 
a  little  more  lamb  and  mutton,  but  considerably  more  pork. 


The  Wyoming  Experiment  Station  has  been  checking  up  on  it's  dairy  herd. 
The  Station  men  have  found  that  they  get  normal  milk  production  when  the  cows  are 
fed  without  pasture  and  without  supplementary  mineral  and  high  protein  feeds. 
However,  they  found  that  feeding  roughage  during  the  normal  pasture  season  doesn't 
pay.     The  cows  freshening  in  spring  and  summer  produced  about  the  same  as  those 
freshening  in  fall  and  winter.     Tests  for  butt erf at  showed  that  the  cows  tended 
to  produce  lower  testing  milk  during  the  summer  months. 


Large  areas  can  be  kept  practically  free  from  tuberculosis  once  they  are 
free.    That  is  g^wn  by  the  retest  of  118,000  head  of  cattle  in  nine  counties  in 
Wisconsin.    When  originally  tested  those  counties  showed  about  one  per  cent  T-B 
infection.     On  the  recent  retest  the  same  area  showed  only  about  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  infection. 


•At  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  records  were  kept  of  the  feed  eaten 
and  the  work  done  and  the  weights  of  six  horses  for  a  year.     Those  records  show 
that  the  horses  reached  their  heaviest  weight  and  did  their  heaviest  work  while 
on  night  pasture  and  a  light  grain  ration.     And  that  system  of  feeding  permitted 
a  saving  of  half  the  hay.     The  horses  weighed  least  in  the  spring  following  a 
long  period  of  heavy  hay  feeding. 
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Elk  on  the  National  Bison  Range  in  western  Montana  have  increased  "beyond 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range.     To  avoid  feeding  them  hay  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  government  has  offered  to  give  the  extra  elks  to 
any  "body  who  will  take  them  away.    They  are  not  good  for  meat  at  this  time  01 
the  year* 


Stock  raisers  in  Alaska  have  been  having  their  troubles  with  the  "big 
"brown  hears  up  there.    Those  wild  giants  kill  stock  —  and  sometimes  maybe  a  few 
stock- raisers.     The  farmers  want  an  open  season  on  the  "bears  all  the  year  around; 
but  Alaska  would  lose  many  of  its  attractions  for  hunters  and  tourists  if  it  lost 
all  its  big  brown  bears.     So  hereafter  farmers  will  be  allowed  to  kill  the  bears 
any  time  of  the  year  they  come  around  the  home-place  and  make  raids  on  the  stock, 
but  otherwise  bhe  bears  will  be  protected  as  heretofore,  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  decided. 


The  Florida  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  cold  will  not  exterminate 
the  green  citrus  aphids.     However,  the  Station  scientists  have  also  concluded 
that  severe  outbreaks  of  those  destructive  insects  will  always  be  confined  to 
early  Spring;  especially  to  seasons  7/hen  a  warm,  moist  Winter,  free  of  destruc- 
tive freezes  is  followed  by  a  cold  or  dry  Spring. 


the 

The  first  American  plant  hunter  to  visit/African  island  of  Madagascar  has 
just  returned  to  this  country  with  a  collection  of  23  lots  of  plants  containing 
rubber.     Some  of  those  will  "be  tried  out  here,  with  the  hope  of  finding  some 
which  will  give  us  a  home-grown  supply  of  rubber. 


As  one  plant  hunter  is  coming  home,  two  others  are  going  abroad.    These  men 
are  going  to  Japan  and  China.     They  are  trying  to  find  new  leguminous  crops  for 
green  manure  and  forage  for  use  in  the  Southern  States,  a  "better  rootstock  for 
Oriental  persimmons  in  this  country,  drought  and  cold  resistant  trees  and  shrubs 
for  the  Great  plains,  and  new  varieties  for  expanding  our  soybean  acreage. 


Our  government  constantly  combs  the  world  for  useful  and  ornamental  plants 
which  can  be  adapted  to  growth  in  this  country.    Among  the  foreign  plants  recently 
introduced  is  a  cousin  of  the  tomato  which  has  beautiful  white  flowers  and  berries 
that  taste  like  pineapple.     That  comes  from  the  Argentine.     Prom  China  is  a  bam- 
boo used  for  paper-making.    And  from  the  East  Indies,  the  explorers  have  brought 
in  what  may  be  a  wild  form  of  our  ordinary  okra  and  a  pine  which  grows  240  feet 
high  and  yields  a  superior  grade  of  turpentine  and  resin. 
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In  buying  alfalfa  seed,  the  plant  experts  advise  farmers  to  specify  that 
a  "United  States  Verif ied-Origin  Seed  Certificate"  tag  be  attached  to  the  bag. 
In  that  way,  you  can  be  pretty  certain  the  seed  was  grown  as  the  tag  says  it 
was  grown.    And  be  sure  that  you  buy  seed  grown  in  places  the  seed  from  which 
are  adapted  for  use  on  your  farm.    Only  certain  varieties  of  alfalfa  seed  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  certain  localities. 


For  some  time  now,  the  number  of  farmers  who  clean  their  seed  wheat  before 
sowing  has  been  steadily  increasing.    Farmers  are  coming  to  realize  that  weeds 
mean  waste  and  that  stinking  smut  cuts  down  the  wheat  price  at  market.    You  can 
avoid  such  losses,  however,  and  make  more  money  by  the  combination  cleaning  and 
treating  of  seed  wheat  as  explained  in  Leaflet  No.  33-L,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
p art men t  of  Agriculture. 


The  Washington  State  Experiment  Station  men  made  tests  on  planting  wheat 
and  found  that  drilling  was  better  than  broadcasting  and  that  Spring  harrowing 
of  wheat  reduces  yields,  especially  harrowing  early  in  the  spring.  Fnere  ever 
yellow  berry  or  soft  wheat  has  been  produced,  the  Washington  men  say  the  grain 
would  be  improved  and  the  yield  increased  by  tillage  or  cropping  methods  which 
would  increase  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  without  decreasing  the  reserve 
of  moisture. 


A  statement  showing  the  proposed  classification  of  leaf  tobacco  for  use 
by  the  tobacco  trade  in  making  quarterly  reports  of  stocks  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  being  sent  out  to  the  trade.     The  six  classes 
and  20  important  types  of  tobacco  as  classified  under  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act  will  be  used  in  the  reports,  which  will  enable  farmers  and  cooperative  asso- 
ciations to  keep  better  track  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  market. 


The  tendency  these  days  is  for  cooperative  associations  to  consolidate, 
Take  that  federation  of  450  creameries  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  for  instance. 
Or  look  at  the  livestock  co-op.     Twenty-five  livestock  commission  agencies  oper- 
ating on  19  central  markets  are  expected  to  handle  $290,000,000  worth  of  live- 
stock this  year.    And  that  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  is  made  up  of  220 
local  packinghouse  units  federated  into  one  selling  and  distributing  agency. 


In  marketing,  the  business  end  of  farming,  economics  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important.    You  get  a  reflection  of  that  in  the  current  announcement  of  the 
Civil  Service  examinations.     The  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  examinations 
for  Senior  Agricultural  Economist  at  $4,600  to  $5,200  a  year.     Agricultural  Econo 
mist  at  $3,800  to  $4,400  a  year.    Associate  Agricultural  Economist  at  $3,200  to 
$3,700  a  year,  and  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  at  $2,600  to  $3,100  a  year. 
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Applications  for  those  jobs  mast  be  in  not  later  than  March  13.  Applications 
idr  the  job  of  Junior  Entomologist  at  $2,000  a  year  must  "be  in  not  later  than 
March  25.  Farther  information  about  any  of  these  jobs  can  be  had  from  the  U. 
S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

4(  *  ifc  3fc  *  3*1  5)t  3jt 


AM0UNCEM5M? :    Just  a  moment  -'lease J    —  That  Leaflet  on  "Combination  Cleaning 
and  Treating  of  Seed  VJheat"  is  Leaflet  Nb«  33-L,  and  you  can  get  it  by  writing 
to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  tc  the  United  States  Tepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C.     It  is  free. 
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FARM  SCIEITCE  SNAPSHOTS 


Sat.  March  9,  1929. 


HOT  FOR  PU3  LI  CAT  I  Oil 


AFi-TOUHCEMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  snapshots  give  some  of  the  findings  of  State  and  Federal 
Experiment  Stations,  as  well  as  other  matter  of  scientific  interest 
and  value  to  the  -oractical  farmer  on  his  own  -olace. 


As  has  "been  said,   "The  world  do  move."    During  the  last 
half  of  last  year,  educational  motion  picture  films,  produced  "by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  "bought  "by  Mexico, 
Australia,  Japan,  India,  Turkey,  New  South  Wales,  Russia,  and  South 
Africa.    The  road-building  pictures  were  most  in  demand.    Holland  is 
another  country  showing  great  interest  in  road-building.    And  -General 
Feng,  the  Christian  general  of  China,  recently  showed  interest  in  "buy- 
ing films  to  show  American  farm  practices  and  farm  life  to  Chinese 
farmers.  ' 


And  things  keep  changing  here.     Take  the  dairy  business,  for 
instance.     Creameries  are  changing.    Many  of  them  now  take  whole  milk 
from  farmers.     They've  put  in  more  equipment  to  manufacture  skimmed 
milk  products.     In  some  places,  especially  in  Wisconsin,  factories 
are  being  equipped  to  condense  and  evaporate  milk  and  ship  cream  to 
the  East  whenever  there  is  a  market,  or  to  sell  milk  and  cream  in 
nearby  cities.     With  the  improvement  of  roads  and  automobiles,  the 
small  creamery  is  finding  competition  stronger.     There  is  a  tendency 
to  go  in  for  bigger  plants  in  the  bigger  dairy  sections  and  go  in  for 
making  more  than  one  thing. 


And  all  the  time,  the  campaign  to  get  rid  of  cattle  tuberculosis 
is  going  ahead  nicely,  thank  you.     In  33  States  the  demand  for  testing 
has  outstripped  the  facilities,  but  the  work  of  testing  is  going  for- 
ward fast.    More  tuberculin  tests  were  made  in  the  one  state  of 
Wisconsin  last  year  than  were  made  in  the  entire  United  States  seven 
years  ago. 
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And  you  may  have  heard,  the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
the  amount  it  now  pays  as  its  share  for  grades  and  purebred  cattle 
condemned  on  acco-unt  of  having  tuberculosis .     The  indemnity  on  grades 
has  been  increased  from  $25  to  $35.    The  indemnity  for  purebreds  has 
been  raised  from  $50  to  $70.    As  heretofore,  the  Federal  Government  v/ill 
not  pay  more  than  one-third  of  the  difference  between  appraised  and 
salvage  value  of  the  animal,  and  not  any  more  than  is  paid  by  the  State 
or  county  or  city  helping  with  the  work. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  dairymen  have  found  that  feeding 
common  salt  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  cows.     When  more  salt  is  put  in  feed  boxes  and 
exercise  yards,  the  cows  lick  up  large  amounts  of  it. 


And  a  specialist  at  the  Montana  Experiment  Station  has  been 
looking  into  this  matter  of  bone-chewing  by  beef  cattle.    He  found 
that  Montana  forage  crops  have  plenty  of  lime  to  prevent  the  cows 
developing  freaky  appetites,  but  they  lack  phosphorus.    The  lack  of 
phosphorus  makes  them  get  too  much  lime,  and  that  starts  trouble.  The 
investigator  says  that  although  it  would  not  be  practical  in  every  case 
to  manure  pastures  with  the  minerals  they  lack,  seeding  of  exhausted 
ranges  to  the  best  grasses  for  pasturage  should  be  considered. 


The  North  Dakota,  Experiment  Station  has  made  a  survey  of  the 
wheat  crop  rotations  in  North  Dakota  which  shows  that  wheat  following 
cultivated  crops  and  legumes  averages  higher  in  protein  than  wheat 
following  small  grain  crops. 


The  wheat  experts  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  have  been 
studying  the  resistance  of  different  varieties  to  leaf  rust.  They've 
found  that  many  promising  resistant  varieties  of  wheat > may -be  discarded  by 
plant  breeders  if  only  seedlings  are  tested.     Some  varieties  are  re- 
sistant at  all  stages  of  growth,  but  others  only  in  the  later  stages. 
Several  varieties  are  highly  resistant  at  heading  time,  which  are  very 
susceptible  in  the  seedling  stage.    But  that's  something  for  plant 
breeders  to  think  about 


There  has  been  a  question  as  to  whether  nailhead  spot  of 
tomatoes  develops  during  transit  and  marketing.     Inspectors  at  markets 
have  found  more  nailhead  spot  than  showed  on  shipping  point  inspection 
reports.     Naturally  that's  brought  on  many  misunderstandings.  Now, 
however,  careful  experiments  by  Department  scientists  show  that  even 
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crates  of  carefully  selected  tomatoes  entirely  free  from  spots  when 
shipped  may  show  some  spots  on  arrival  at  market. 


The  North  Carolina  Experimant  Station  has  also  confirmed  an 
idea  of  the  growers  of  strawberries.     In  the  strawberry  section  of 
eastern  North  Carolina,  although  little  or  no  top  growth  occurs  on 
strawberry  plants  in  midwinter,  growers  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on  fertilizer  in  winter  just  the  same.    The  Experiment  Station  men 
have  now  found  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  there  is  no~  top  growth,  there 
is  extensive  root  growth.    The  roots  seem  to  absorb  food  from  the  soil 
solution,  and  show  the  growers  were  right. 


Berry  growers  in  all  States,  however,  have  been  warned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  not  to  use  undersized  berry  boxes.    Boxes  below  the 
standard  capacity  are  against  the  law.     Boxes  may  look  different  but 
not  be  different  capacity,  from  the  standards.    However,  some  unscrup- 
ulous dealers  are  reported  to  be  now  trying  to  sell  boxes  on  the  claim 
that  they  hold  less  than  other  dealers  berry  boxes. 


But  some  folks  are  cheating  themselves.     Those  who  -oractice  woods- 
burning  are  doing  just  that  thing.    They  are  not  only  robbing  themselves 
by  that  misguided  policy  of  burning  the  woods  but  they  are  robbing 
future  generation.     That's  it  is  a  serious  matter  is  shown  by  the  estimate 
of  Forest  Service  officials  that  about  twenty  million  acres  of  forest 
and  cut-over  land  is  burned  over  in  the  South  every  year.    That's  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  burned,  over  land  in  the  entire  United  States.    And  most 
of  those  fires  are  man  caused.    Many  of  them  are  deliberately  set  by  woods 
burners  who  don't  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  burning  real  money  in 
standing  timber,  young  timber,  tree  food  in  the  forest  litter,  and  crop 
food  in  the  top  soil  washed  off  when  the  cover  is  gone.    That  kind  of 
thing  can  and  should  be  stopped. 


Cleaning  seed  wheat  to  get  out  the  weed  seed  and  the  copper 
carbonate  dust  treatment  of  seed  wheat  to  control ' st inking  smut  are  both 
good  practices.     How  to  combine  both  operations  cheaply  and  effectively 
is  explained  in  a  new  Leaflet,  Mb.  33-L. 

#     )jc  * 

AITirOUTCEiaiTT :     Did  you  get  that  number.     Leaflet  No.  33-L.     It  is 
called  "Combination  Cleaning  and  Treating  Seed  Wheat."    You  can  get  it 
free  of  charge  by  either  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AMOUN  CEMENT :    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots  pre- 
pared "by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    These  snapshots  give  the 
results  of  experiments  and  surveys  made  "by  Federal  and  State  scientists,  in  their 
efforts  to  solve  fundamental  farm  problems. 

****** 


Supervisors  at  the  stockyards  say  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  trucks  to 
carry  the  same  kind  of  animals  belonging  to  two  or  more  owners  without  any  sys- 
tem of  identification.     Of  course,  they  get  mixed  up  and  that  leads  to  trouble. 
Every  stock  owner  should  furnish  the  truckman  a  signed  invoice  showing  the 
owner's  name  and  address,  the  consignee,  and  the  number  and  kind  and  markings  of 
the  animals  consigned.     In  other  words,  shipment  by  truck  should  follow  the  same 
general  plan  of  identification  used  in  making  shipments  by  rail. 


And,  by  the  way,  farmers'  cooperative  oil  stations  handling  gasoline, 
kerosane,  and  lubricating  oils  are  multiplying  in  the  Middle  West. 


Sheep  liver  flukes, sometimes  wrongly  called  leeches,  are  now  spreading 
from  the  West  Coast,  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  the  South,  toward  the  East 
and  North,    Besides  killing  a  great  many  sheep  and  cattle  every  year,  liver 
flukes  are  already    -  causing  $300,000  of  damage  a  year  to  livers  a*  a  food 
product-.    And  folks  are  just  beginning  to  really  appreciate  liver  as  a  food. 


The  Alaska  Experiment  Station  has  successfully  crossed  the  yak  with 
Galloway  cows.    The  crosses  are  fine  looking  animals  which  it  is  hoped  can  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  breed  of  cattle  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  pastures  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,    Yaks  are  used  as  cattle  in 
Asia.    They  have  short  legs  and  a  heavy  coat  of  hair.     They  are  hardy,  can  stand 
extreme  cold,  and  are  not  particular  about  their  food  and  shelter.  Galloway 
cattle  are  also  rather  hardy.     They  were  developed  in  Scotland  and  were  bred  to 
hustle  for  themselves  the  year  around.     They  have  never  been  pampered  by  stall- 
feeding  or  too  refined  domestication. 
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And  in  our  four  States  "bordering  on  the  Mexico,  prickly  pears  have  been 
found  valuable  as  stock  feed  in  dry  season.     In  fact,  in  Farmers1  Bulletin 
1072-E,  government  scientists  point  out  the  possibilities  of  profit  in  culti- 
vating that  kind  of  cactus  for  forage.     It  keeps  without  storage.     It  is  prac- 
tically a  silage  crop  which  needs  no  silo.*.  >\rv 


Lentils,  long  a  cheap  and  popular  food  in  Europe,  used  much  the  same  as 
beans  and  peas,  are  being  grown  in  a  small  way  in  Washington,  California,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  Michigan.    As  many  as  15  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  harvested 
in  Washington. 


In  New  Jersey,  the  scientists  are  on  the  trail  of  a  new  poison  to  use 
against  the  destructive  Japanese  beetle.     It's  this  way.     Geraniums  are  death 
to  Japanese  beetles.     The  beetles  eat  the  flowers  or  other  parts  of  the  geran- 
ium and  the  "faw  down,  go  booml"  completely  paralyzed.     That  is,  they  do  if 
the  geranium  is  in  the  sun.     The  sun  seems  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  it.     It  is 
thought  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  geranium  might  lead 
to  a  new  and  better  poison  than  any  now  used  for  control  of  the  beetles. 


The  corn  borer  may  be  changing  his  food  habits  in  New  England.  Then 
again  he  may  not.    You  know,  the  corn  borer  has  been  found  on  200  different 
kinds  of  plants  besides  corn.     In  the  last  few  years  the  infestation  of  corn 
borers  in  New  England  has  been  reduced.    Not  only  that,  but  the  variety  of 
plants  on  which  borers  are  found  has  decreased.     The  scientists  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  corn  borers  are  leaving  some  of  these  other  plants  and  concen- 
trating on  corn. 

And  speaking  of  destructive  insects  always  brings  up  the  cotton  boll 
weevil.      What  the  weevil  looks  like,  how  it  lives,  how  it  grows,  the  damage  is 
done,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how  to  control  it  are  explained  in  the  new  mis- 
cellaneous publication  No,  35  called  "Cotton  or  weevils."     It  is  good  for  adults 
but  especially  intended  for  the  rising  generation  of  boll  weevil  fighters,  the 
boys  and  girls. 

The  Department  hasn't  overlooked  the  school  teachers  either.    The  new 
Miscellaneous  Circular  N0,  43  on  "Lessons  on  Cotton  for  Elementary  Schools"  gives 
practical  lesson  plant  for  teaching  about  cotton  in  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.     Teachers  in  the  Cotton  belt  will  find  it  handy,  especially  teachers  of  the 
7th  and  8th  grades. 


The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  haw  been  testing  different  varieties  of 
small  grains.     Georgia  farmers  plant  over  six  times  as  msoiy  acres  in  corn  as  they 
do  in  small  grains.     The  station  experts  say  that  in  not  growing  more  small 
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grains  the  farmers  do  not  seem  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  such  crops  for 
grain  and  hay,  the  opportunity  afforded  to  fdllow  the  small  grain  crop  with  a 
summer  legume  for  soil  improvement,  nor  the  value  of  having  crops  growing  all 
the  year  round  to  reduce  erosion  and  leaching  losses. 


Rice  growers  should  test  their  seed.     It  pays  to  have  all  seed  rice 
tested  for  germination  "before  planting.     It  also  pays  to  plant  rice  free  of 
weed  seed  and  red  rice  and  of  high  germination  test.    Otherwise  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  a  good  stand  of  vigorous  rice. 


You  all  know  something  of  the  tremendous  damage  some  of  the  smuts  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  do.     One  of  our  men  working  in  Czechoslovakia,  however, 
has  found  that  there  are  good  smuts  as  well  as  had  smuts.    The  good  smuts  are 
mold-like  fungi  which  live  in  partnership  with  grains  such  as  English  ryegrass 
seed,  and  wheat  and  "barley.     The  smut  part  of  the  firm  of  Smut  &  Wheat,  the 
scientist  says,  stores  up  the  gluten  in  the  grain. 


While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fungi,  remember  rot  fungi  get  in  damp 
wood  of  fence  posts  or  other  farm  timber.    Now  that  might  give  you  a  good  use 
for  that  spent  crank-case  oil.    You  could  mix  it  with  creosote  for  treating 
the  timber.    Anyway,  you  should  treat  the  timber  to  prevent  rot.     The  preserva- 
tive treatment  of  farm  timbers  is  treated  in  full  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  l\To •  744-F. 


And  here  is  a  bunch  of  new  jobs  announced  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Applications  for  Junior  Biologist  in  Nutrition  and  Junior  Biologist  in  Poultry 
each  at  $2,000  to  $2,500  a.  year,  must  be  on  file  with  the  Commission  not  later 
than  March  26.    By  March  27,  applications  for  these  jobs  must  be  on  file:  Asso- 
ciate Marketing  Specialist  in  grain,  hay,  and  feed  at  $3,200  to  $3,700  a  year; 
Associate  Marketing  Specialist  in  Hay  Inspection  at  $3,200  to  $3,700  a  year;  As*- 
sistant  Marketing  Specialist  in  Grain,  Hay,  and  Feed  at  $2,600  to  $3,100  a  year; 
and  Assistant  Marketing  Specialist  in  Hay  Inspection  at  $2,600  to  $3,100.  You 
can  get  further  information  from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     For  the  benefit  of  any  of  those  who  didn't  feet  the  numbers  of 
those  free  bulletins  I  will  repeat  them.    You  can  have  those  publications  for 
the  asking  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  "The  Prickly  Pear  as  Stock  Feed"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1072-F.     "Cotton  or  Weevils"  is  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  35-M,  and 
"Lessons  on  Cotton  for  Elementary  Schools,"  is  Miscellaneous  Circular  No.  43-C. 
And  the  "Preservative  Treatment  of  Farm  Timbers"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  744-F. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ;    Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science  Snapshots 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     These  Snapshots 
give  brief  glimpses  of  what  is  going  on  in  some  of  our  Federal  and  State 
experiment  stations.     They  present  findings,   some  of  which  may  be  the 
solution  to  one  of  your  many  farm  problems. 


******** 

In  spite  of  improved  farming  conditions  and  some  let  up  in  in- 
dustrial employment,  there  are  fewer  farmers  in  this  country  today  than 
this  time  a  year  ago.     Fact  is,  there  are  fewer  folks  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  now  than  there  has  been  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Farm 
population  on  January  this  year  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  27,511,000.    On  January  1,  1928  it  was  27,699,000. 


But  those  farmers  who  are  sticking  are  going  right  ahead  and 
putting  the  farm  business  on  a  quality  basis.     Another  county,  Taylor 
County,  Kentucky,  has  been  put  on  the  all-purebred-bull  basis.     That  is 
the  fourth  county  in  the  United  States  to  gnt  rid  of  all  its  scrub  and 
grade  bulls.     Three  of  the  four  purebred-bull  counties  are  in  Kentucky 
and  one  in  Virginia.    However,  Virginia  expects  to  soon  swell  the  list 
to  five  counties.     And  all  the  improvement  is  not  confined  to  bulls, 
either.    Besides  putting. 106  registered  bulls  in  service,   in  the  last  two 
y/ears  Taylor  County,  Kentucky,  has  put  into  service  55  registered  boars,  83 
registered  rams,  and  215  purebred  cockerels. 


Barley  is  becoming  more  important  in  feeding  livestock,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  the  figures  show.     The  barley  acreage  has  been 
expanding  steadily  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
irrigated  western  country.     But  barley  acreage  now  seems  to  have  been 
unduly  expanded  due  to  the  big  and  probably  temporary  export  demand. 


Here's  a  word  of  warning  to  Great  Plains  farmers  from  the  insect 
experts.     If  we  have  a  warm  spring,  followed  by  warm  dry  weather,  grass- 
hoppers may  do  more  damage  than  in  many  seasons  past.    All  the  grass- 
hoppers are  not  dead  yet.     Get  a  trowel  and  do  a  little  exploring  in  firm 
soil  along  fence  rows,  ditch  banks  and  the  like.     If  you  find  many  of 
those  groups  of  10  to  150  banana- shaped  grasshopper  eggs  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  better  scatter  some  poison  bran  around  the  edge  of  the 
fields  to  stop  the  grasshoppers.    Your  county  agent  can  give  you  the 
formula  for  making  poison  bran  bait. 
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The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  devised  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  texture  of  peaches  for  shipping;  that  is,  for  testing  the 
"best  time  to  pick  the  peaches.     The  New  Jersey  men  say  the  present  method 
of  judging  by  the  color  of  the  peach  is  uncertain  and  leads  to  losses. 
The  new  instrument  provides  a  standard  by  which  immature  or  overripe 
condition  may  be  measured. 


Observations  in  apple  orchards  at  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station 
indicate  that  permanent  apple  trees  should  be  planted  more  than  33  feet 
apart.     That's  so  the  filler  varieties  selected  for  early  maturity  may 
have  a  longer  time  in  which  to  produce. 


Department  of  Agriculture  chemists  are  now  investigating  the 
possibility  of  making  rotenone,  the  deadly  poison  derived  from  derris 
root,  as  a  safe  spray  for  apples,  pears,  grapes  and  vegetables.     It  is 
quick  acting  and  effective  as  a  insect  poison  when  first  applied,  but 
fast  loses  its  deadly  properties  and  ceases  to  be  t>oisonous.     Its  use  as 
a  fruit  spray,   it  is  thought,  would  make  unnecessary  the  present  ex- 
pensive machinery  for  washing  sprayed  fruit. 


New  Jersey  farm  records  for  the  past  three  years,  covering  6,393 
acres,  have  shown  conclusively  that  all  canhouse  tomato  plants  sent  in 
the  field  in  May  have  outyielded  those  set  in  June  by  a  margin  of  at 
least  two  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre.    Muslin  covered  coldframes  are 
the  most  economical  structures  in  which  to  grow  plants  for  early  setting 
in  the  field,  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  experts  claim. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  created  a  new  section  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  to  issue  the  quarterly  tobacco 
stocks  reports  as  provided  by  the  Tobacco  Stocks  and  Standards  Act  passed 
by  the  last  Congress.    The  first  of  those  reports  will  be  out  April  1,  but 
will  only  show  stock  of  tobacco  according  to  type  with  separations  as  to 
whether  they  are  stemmed  or  unstemmed  and  whether  they  were  produced  be- 
fore or  after  1925.     It  was  considered  impractical  at  this  time  to  report 
according  to  all  the  groups  of  grades  into  which  tobacco  is  classified,  but 
later  reports  will  go  into  more  detail. 


Irrigation  with  the  natural  limestone-bearing  water  of  the  region 
will  enable  many  farmers  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  to  correct 
acid  soils  without  buying  a  single  load  of  lime.     By  doing  that,  they 
will  be  able  to  raise  clover  and  alfalfa  on  land  heretofore  unsuited  to 
such  crops,  Federal  soil  scientists  say. 
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A  200-day  calf-feeding  test  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  whole  soy  beans,  which  are  hard  to  chew,  produce  bigger  gains 
at  less  cost  and  return  a  bigger  profit  than  do  ground  soy  beans  as  calf 
feed. 


A  lot  of  beef  calves  at  the  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  were  given 
an  average  of  3.2  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  a  day  for  200  days  without 
any  bad  effects.     Thev  also  were  fed  £  round  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  with  lime- 
stone.   Fed  that  way,  it  is  evident  that  cottonseed  meal  can  be  given  in 
larger  amounts  over  a  longer  period  than  is  commonly  supposed. 


And  while  we  are  feeding  livestock,   let's  not  forget  to  feed  the 
chickens  regularly.     Efficient  feeding  is  needed  to  make  the  most  out  of 
chickens.     If  you  want  to  know  how  to  feed  efficiently,  you  should  have 
that  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.   1541-1  on  "Feeding  Chickens".     It  has  just 
been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 


Another  new  government  bulletin  is  one  on  "Peooermint  and 
Spearmint  as  Farm  Crops."     That's  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1555-F.  There 
is  an  increase  in  the  market  demand  for  mint  oils,  and  there  is  a  fair 
opportunity  in  some  expansion  of  our  mint  acreage. 


The  California  Experiment  Station  men  have  been  studying  the  use 
of  commercial  alcohol  mixed  with  either  gasoline  or  kerosene  as  fuel  for 
gas  engines.     They  find  that  most  farm  gas  engines  now  on  the  American 
market  can  be  run  with  mixtures  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  without  material 
alterations.     The  mixture  shows  less  tendency  to  deposit  carbon  in  the 
cylinder  and  less  tendency  to  dilute  the  oil.     The  engines  ran  smoother  on 
the  mixtures  of  alcohol  with  either  kerosene  or  gasoline  than  when  operated 
on  gasoline  or  kerosene  alone. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ;     You  can  get  those  bulletins  we  mentioned  free  of  charge 
by  writing  for  them  to  this  Station  or  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.     The  Bulletin  on  Chicken  Feeding 
was  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.   154 1-F.     The  bulletin  on  "Peppermint  and 
Spearmint  as  Farm  Crops,"    was  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1555-F. 
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AlTlfOIUJCSMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  Science 
Snapshots  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri cult-ur e . 
These  Snapshots  give  the  findings  of  various  Federal  and  State 
government  experiment  stations  and  laboratories.     Some  of  those 
findings.4pa3jr--.fii;  your  farm.     Others  may  be  of  interest  and  value 
as  straws  which  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

******* 


Farmers  Cooperative  Associations  are  now  doing  a  big 
buying  business.    Nearly  half  the  associations  in  the  country 
buy  as  well  as  sell  for  their  members.     Two  farmers'  associations 
are  each  buying  more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  supplies  a  year  while 
half  a  dozen  more  associations  do  a  buying  business  running  up  to  over 
one  million  dollars.     Some  buy  feed,  some  fuel.     Fertilizers,  fencing, 
machinery,  and  oil  are  among  the  things  bought.     What  they  buy, 
depends  a  good  bit  on  where  they  are  located.     In  the  South  Atlantic 
States  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  containers  are  the  biggest  items. 
In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Hew  England  States  feeds  and  fertilizers 
bulk  biggest.     Feeds  and  fuel  are  most  commonly  bought  in  the 
ITorth  Central  States,  while  the  Pacific  Coast  co-ops  are  big  buyers  of 
fruit  baskets  and  other  containers.     Some  farmers'  associations  carry 
on  a  general  merchandizing  business. 


The  U.  S.  dairy  experiment  farm  at  3eltsville,  Maryland, 
is  trying  out  the  Scotch  system  of  pasture  rotation.    The  canny  Scots 
have  devised  a  past-ore  system  which  enables  them  to  turn  the  cows 
on  pasture  earlier  in  the  season  and  keep  them  on  later.     In  doing 
that,  they  get  milk  amounting  to  5,000  pounds  to  the  acre  as  compared 
to  the  average  production  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  under  the 
ordinary  method.     This  is  certainly  one  case  where  the  joke  is  not  on 
the  Scotchmen.     For  example  of  how  they  do  it  take  the  Kilmaruck  Dairy 
School,  which  pastures  65  cows  on  42  acres  of  grassland  divided  into  7  : 
fields,  of  6  acres  each.     The  65  cows  are  turned  into  one  field  and 
allowed  to  stay  there  4  days.    And  so  on,  until  they  have  spent  four 
days  in  each  pasture.    Every  28  days  they  complete  the  rotation  system. 
As  soon  as  the  cows  are  taken  from  each  pasture,  it  is  harrowed  with  a 
spring  tooth  harrow  and  then  treated  with  commercial  fertilizer. 
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The  Third  Internati6nal  Universal  Cotton  Standards  Conference 
recently  held  at  Washington  went  on  record  as  -urging  American  cotton 
girmers  to  improve  their  ginning.    Present  methods,  they  say,  damage 
the  quality  of  spinnable  cotton.-    Such  poor  ginning  is  not  ottky  •■agaiiiSt  th 
interest  of  spinners  and  cotton  "buyers,  but  very  much  against  the 
interests  of  cotton  growers.     The  chief  job  of  the  conference  was 
approval  of  standards  under  which  our  cotton  will  sell  in  the  world's 
markets  for  the  next  two  years. 


Government  entomologists  have  found  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  cotton  hopper  and  the  pink  boll  worm  may  be  spread 
by  wind.     During  the  past  year,  the  scientists  have  been  studying 
this  question  by  means  of  ballons  and  airplajjes..    And  surprising  as 
it  may  seem,  they've  found  that  the  weaker  flying  insects  ."fly" 
further  than  the  stronger  fliers.    The  stronger  fliers  can  stay  low 
and  control  their  movements  to  a  large  extent.    The    weaker  flying 
insects,  however,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.    Riding  the  upper  air 
currents,  many  species  never  before  suspected  of  being  wind  borne, 
have  been  captured  by  scientists  in  airplanes.. 


What  happens  in  a  heating  hay  stack  and  how  hay  can  best  be 
stored  with  the  least  liability  to  loss  from  fire  or  spoilage  is  one 
of  the  big  farm  problems  now  faced  by  chemists,  bacteriologists,  and 
engineers.    An  extensive  cooperative  investigation  extending  over 
several  years  is  called  for,  the  chemists  say,   in  order  to  prevent  the 
millions  of  dollars  lost  by  farmers  every  year  through  "spontaneous 
combustion"  fires. 


Fourteen  jack-rabbits  will  eat  as  much  hay  as  a  sheep,  and 
71  jack- rabbits  will  eat  as  much  hay  as  a  cow. 


The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  been  comparing  steer  and 
heifer  calves  as  baby  beef  producers.    The  Illinois  men  find  heifer 
calves  reach  a  market  finish  sooner  than  the  steers.    They  are  better 
suited  to  a  150  to  180  day  feeding  period.    When  the  feeding  period 
is  long  enough  to  produce  prime  baby  beeves,  however,  the  steer  calves 
return  a  bigger  profit,  because  they  bring  higher  prices. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  bulletin  on  "Fattening 
Beef  Calves."    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1416-F.    And  a\  valuable 
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"bulletin  to  poult rymen  is  that  one  on  "Marketing  Eggs".     It  is  Farmers 
Bui  it  in  No.  1378-F.    Then  there  is  a  new  bulletin  on  "Preparing 
Strawberries  for  Market."    That's  Farmers  Bulletin  Wo,  1560-F.  You 
can  get  them  free  of  charge. 


The  Angora  goat  raising  business  in  this  country  is  now 
passing  its  pioneer  stage.     It  is  quite  a  business  now.     Those  goats, 
you  know,  furnish  the  mohair  used  for  automobile  upholstery  and  the 
like.     The  investment  in  goats  and  equipment  in  the  United  States  now 
is  so  big  that  ?;asteful  methods  will  lead  to  failure.     Goats  must  now 
be  handled  with  care  and  according  to  scientific  principles,  if 
mohair  production  is  to  prove  profitable.     In  the  six  important  mohair 
producing  States  the  number  of  fleeces  goats  increased  nearly  35 
per  cent  and  the  production  of  mohair  59  per  cent  from  1920  to  1927. 
In  fact,  the  expansion  has  been  so  fast,  that  goat  farmers  have  been  warned 
they  must  be  more  efficient.     To  help  them  become  so,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  have  issued  a  joint 
Miscellaneous  Circular  Ho.  50,  which  gives  the  results  of  a  scientific 
study  of  the  whole  angora  goat  and  mohair  industry. 


The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  in  its  poultry  experiments  finds 
that  April  hatched  pullets  cost  less  than  those  hatched  in  early  March. 
And  while  they  began  laying  a  month  later  than  the  March  hatches,  the 
April  pullets  laid  an  average  of  10  more  eggs  during  the  year  and  nine 
of  those  eggs  were  laid  between  October  1  and  January  31  when  egg  prices 
are  up. 


A  survey  made  "by  the  Horth  Dakota  Experiment  Station  of  wheat 
crops  in  that  state,  showed  that  wheat  following  cultivated  crops  and 
legumes  averaged  higher  in  protein  than  wheat  following  small  grain 
crops. 


The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  that 
applications  for  the  position  of  Junior  Marketing  Specialist  at 
$2,000  to  $2,500  must  be  on  file  not  later  than  April  23.  Applications 
for  Meat  Market  Reporter,  Livestock  Market  Reporter,  and  Wool  Market 
Reporter  at  $2,600  to  $3,100  each  must  be  on  file  by  April  10.  And 
the  applications  for  Cotton  Classer's  Helper  at  $1,620  a  year,  must  be 
in  by  April  9.     Further  details  about  these  applications  can  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Civil  Sefvice  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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AMOUtTCEMEITT:      For  the  benefit  of  those  who  didn't  get  the  numbers 
of1- those  free  bulletins  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we'll  repeat  them.     "Fattening  Beef  Calves"  was  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1416-F.     "Marketing  Eggs"  was  Farmers'  Bullet  in -No.  1378-F. 
"Preparing  Strawberries  for  Market",  was  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1560-F. 
And  that  publication  on  "Angora  Goats  and  the  Mohair  Industry"  was 
Miscellaneous  Circular  50.     You  can  get  these  publications  either  by 
writing  direct  to  the  Department  or  by  writing  to  this  Station. 


